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Mr. Wirtu: The recent publication of the report of the President’s 
mmission on Higher Education, entitled Higher Education for 
erican Democracy, is one of the most challenging documents to 
e out of the Government Printing Office. It follows, by a few short 
eks, the notable report of the President’s Commission on Civil Rights.1 
th reports are wholesome signs that as a nation we are anxious to 
d ways to make our democratic creed a living reality. 

McConnell, what is the problem of higher education which your 
}mmission tackled? 


Mr. McConne vt: One of the first problems was to extend higher edu- 
sion to many more deserving students. One of the most important 
ngs, I believe, that the Commission did was to make what it called 
‘national inventory of talent,” on the basis of which it came to the 
ewhat startling conclusion that at least four million, six hundred 
yusand students should be enrolled in college by 1960. Now, this 
yuld actually double the number of students we have in the colleges 
d universities at the present time. 


Mr. Wirtu: And is there any hope that all these millions of young 
ople will profit by education on a mass scale like that? 


The President’s Commission on Higher Education was established on July 13, 1946, 
President Truman and charged with the task of examining the American system of 
her education in terms of its objectives, methods, and facilities in light of the social role 
ias to play. 

he members of the Commission were: George F. Zook, chairman; Sarah G. Blanding; 
C. Carmichael; Arthur H. Compton; Henry A. Dixon; Milton S. Eisenhower; John R. 
ens; Alvin C. Eurich; Douglas S. Freeman; Algo D. Henderson; Msgr. Frederick G. 
ichwait; Lewis W. Jones; Horace M. Kallen; Fred J. Kelly; Murray D. Lincoln; T. R. 
Connell; Earl J. McGrath; Martin R. P. McGuire; Agnes (Mrs. Eugene) Meyer; Harry K. 
wburn; Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam; F. D. Patterson; Mark Starr; George D. Stoddard; 
rold H. Swift; Ordway Tead; Goodrich C. White; and Rabbi Stephen S. Wise. 

The findings of the Commission have been incorporated into its report, Higher Education 
American Democracy. This report includes six volumes: I, Establishing the Goals; 
Equalizing and Expanding Individual Opportunity; I, Organizing Higher Education; 
‘Staffing Higher Education; V, Financing Higher Education; and V1, Resource Data. 
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Mr. McConneti: That is a very relevant question; and the Com 
mission actually studied that problem very carefully and came to th 
conclusion (and, by the way, its studies have recently been confirmec 
by some others done independently) that about 50 per cent of our peopl 
in this country have the mental ability to complete at least two year! 
of college beyond high school and that nearly one-third have the capacit 
to finish an advanced liberal or specialized education. 


Mr. Wirtu: Still, the job looks fantastic, does it not? 


Mr. McGratu: I do not think that it is fantastic at all. History if 
merely repeating itself. Every time education—or any other social se 
ice, or public service, as far as that is concerned—has been improved of 
advanced, people have said, “Fantastic; impossible; radical.” About on 
hundred years ago, for example, when elementary education for all 4 
public expense was advocated, there was great to-do about it. In fact 
there is a headstone in one of the graveyards in the state of Pennsy\ 
vania which reads something like this: “Let it forever be known thd 
here rests an enemy of public education.” In the 1870’s the same opPy 
sition appeared to free secondary education. 

When one talks about fantastic, one wants to remember that in 1944 
only 13 per cent of the young men and women of college age were ii! 
college. It is not fantastic now to urge that a larger percentage go 4 
college. l} 


Mr. Wirtu: There are over two million young people in college toda 


You are proposing, or are you predicting, that there will be two anti 
a half additional millions by 1960? | 


Mr. McGrarn: Yes, there are more than two millions today, am 
we are proposing that that figure be doubled. | 


Mr. McConne tu: I look upon that figure not so much as a prediction! 
but as a goal which we should attain if we possibly can by every meas} 
which we can bring to bear upon the problem. 


The University of Chicago Rounp Tasxe. Published weekly. 10 cents a copy; full-year su 
scription, 52 issues, three dollars. Published by the University of Chicago, Chicago, Illino 
Entered as second-class matter January 3, 1939, at the post office at Chicago, Illinois, una 
the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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Mr. McGratu: I know that that is the position of the President’s 
ommission on Higher Education. They did not predict; they set that 
gure as a goal. I am willing, however, to say that I predict that in 1960 
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there will be over four million students in the colleges and universities 
of this country and, further, that there should be.” 


Mr. McConnett: Does that mean that you think that the prewar 
trend simply would be accentuated or accelerated in order to produce 
this much larger figure? 


Mr. McGratu: Quite right! If one studies the statistics from 1900 on, 
you will find that in every decade the college enrolment and the other 
school enrolments have increased. That is because certain social forces 
are causing the realization of the early ideal of the founding fathers that 
everybody should get as much education as he can profit from. 


Mr. Wirtn: In other words, college education today is as essential as 
was a high-school education a generation ago—and a grammar-school 
education a century ago. 


Mr. McGratu: Quite right! The boy or girl on the farm, a century ago, 
learned in the elementary school about all that he needed to know to 
carry ona normal life on the farm. 


Mr. McConnett: I would like to make the point that this is not some- 
thing which it would just be nice to have in this society of ours but that 
this is something that we must have. You see, actually, there are so many 
people being born in areas where financial resources are meager and 
where the families are large and where the income of parents is low that 
we are in danger of running a serious deficit in education. We may be 
educating fewer students than are being born in certain of the areas of the 
country. 


Mr. Wirtu: In other words, like Alice in Wonderland, we will be run- 
ning faster and faster in order to stay where we are. 


Mr. McConne tt: Right! 


Mr. Wirt: But if we look at this from the standpoint of what it will 
require from the country and then look at the national budget, there are 
certain very serious problems before us. 


2 “The Commission believes that in 1960 a minimum of 4,600,000 young people should 
be enrolled in nonprofit institutions for education beyond the traditional twelfth grade. 
Of this total number 2,500,000 should be in the thirteenth and fourteenth grades (junior 


college level); 1,500,000 in the fifteenth and sixteenth grades (senior college level); and | 
600,000 in graduate and professional schools beyond the first degree’ (Commission on | 


Higher Education, Higher Education for American Democracy, Vol. I: Establishing the 
Goals [| Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1947], peo) 
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Mr. McGratu: I do not think so. We are paying about a billion dollars 
for higher education this year in America. This plan contemplates raising — 
that figure to two or three billions—possibly four. In terms of our total _ 
annual expenditures I do not think that that is very much. 


Mr. McConnett: In absolute figures, that seems large. I suppose that _ 
less than one-half of 1 per cent of the total value of goods and services pro- | 
duced in this country this year was devoted to higher education; further- 
more, that percentage has been going down since 1932. 


Mr. McGratu: However, the fact that we spend about four billion 
dollars a year on liquor illustrates dramatically the point that we are not 
spending enough on education. 


Mr. Wirt: May I cite another figure? In the budget which President 
Truman submitted to the Congress just a few weeks ago, he indicated 
that approximately 75 per cent of our total federal expenditures would go 
for what one might call “frozen” expenditures—the things which we can- 
not argue about, namely, national defense and the cost of past wars. That 
leaves a very narrow margin to spend for health, welfare, housing, educa- 
tion. It is in that kind of an atmosphere which you people must make the | 
case.for higher education. 


Mr. McConne i: Actually that is so, and I think that the educators | 
should realize that and make the significance of the problem as clear and | 
as concrete as possible. 


Mr. Wirtu: One way to get at that is to ask ourselves how good higher | 
education is today. Are you satisfied with our present performance? 


Mr. McConnexv: Well, no, I am not satisfied; and I doubt that any- 
body else is. Actually, of course, there are all kinds of barriers, and they) 
are obstacles to the very thing which we want to do. | 


Mr. Wirtu: Let us go into them. What are the barriers? 


3 “The $1,000,000,000 we have put into our colleges and universities in 1947 was less 
than one-half of 1 percent of the gross national product, which is the market value of alf 
the goods and services produced in the country in that year.” The direct cost of higher 
education and its relation to the gross national product for selected years was as follows3} 


Amount Per Cent of Gross | 

Fiscal Year (In Millions) National Product | 
198 22 tc. aA eT aN $ 421 0.63 

O40 pads ea es eee 522 0.55 

[OAT eae eee 1,005 0.46 | 


(ibid., p. 27). 
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Mr. McGratu: The greatest barrier is economic. In 1947 a student in a 
public institution paid about seven hundred dollars for tuition and living 
expenses. That does not include transportation and clothes. In private in- 
stitutions, of course, the figure would be much higher. I think that it is 
safe to say that the average student in this country in undergraduate col- 
leges would spend from one thousand to fifteen hundred dollars per year 
total expense for his higher education. 

Mr. Wirtu: You are referring to the direct expenditures by the fathers 
and mothers of these people for the education of their children; this is not 
the public expenditure. 

Mr. McGrartu: Quite right. No, that does not take into account legis- 
lative grants, endowments, and such things. 


Mr. McConnet: Can most people afford this expenditure for their 
children? Do they have enough income to take care of it? 


Mr. McGratu: A great many cannot. Fifty per cent of the families in 
this country have an average income of twenty-five hundred dollars a 
year, or less. It costs totally from one thousand to fifteen hundred dollars 


to educate one child alone. 
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Mr. Wirt: In other words, approximately one-fourth to one-half of 
the family income would have to go to educate one child. 


Mr. McGratu: And we have to remember that most families in Amer- 
ica have more than one child and that most college courses run beyond 
four years if students are going into the professions. Thus, there will be an 
overlapping. 

Mr. McConne.t: Another barrier which we have to keep in mind in 
speaking of equal educational opportunity is the sharp difference in ad- 
vantages between people living in rural districts and those living in urban 
communities. Actually, twice as many city young people go to college as 
students from the farms. This means, in addition to the points which Mc- 


Grath has just made, that millions of youth are being denied their right — 


to an adequate education. 
Mr. Wirtn: And the incomes are not equally distributed by sections of 
the country, either. 


Mr. McGrartu: Not at all. In the South the average annual income is 
much below the figure which I gave a few moments ago. And, unfor- 


tunately, in those sections with the lowest income the families are largest. | 


This means that these southern states have the greatest burden to bear and 
the least money to pay for the expense of higher education. 


Mr. Wirtu: Aside from the differences in family incomes and the dif- 
ficulty which some families have in sending their children through col- 


lege and professional schools, aside from the regional differences, aside © 
from the urban and rural differences which make it difficult for some | 


people to compete on equal terms with others, there is another very im- 
portant barrier to which your Commission points—the barrier that arises 
through racial and religious discrimination. We know, for instance, that 


the Negro population, no matter how much ability it may show, does not | 
have equal opportunity to compete for the limited number of places in 


higher educational institutions. 


Mr. McGratu: That is quite right. We found in the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education that three thousand, seven hundred 
and seventy-five Ph.D. degrees were granted in unsegregated schools last 
year, of which eight went to Negroes. 


Mr. McConnett: I am very much pleased that the Commission went | 


on record with the statement that segregation is un-American and un- 
democratic and that it ought to be eliminated. 
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Mr. Wirt: And there was only a small minority who dissented from 
that view which the Commission brought forth. 


Mr. McConnett: Only four members of the Commission did so.* I 
would like to point out, in sheer justice, that we in the North educate the 
_ Negroes perhaps better than in the South—at least, we educate more of 
them. But, when they are educated, we still do not give them equal oppor- 
tunity in vocational and social life, even in this section of the country. 


Mr. Wirru: That problem confronts the American public generally 
with a great responsibility which we have only begun to meet. 

I would like also to mention the recent decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the case involving a law student, a young Negro 


4“The undersigned wish to record their dissent from the Commission’s pronounce- 
ments on ‘segregation,’ especially as these pronouncements are related to education in the 
South. We recognize that many conditions affect adversely the lives of our Negro citizens, 
and that gross inequality of opportunity, economic and educational, is a fact. We are con- 
cerned that as rapidly as possible conditions should be improved, inequalities removed, 
and greater opportunity provided for all our people. But we believe that efforts toward these 
ends must, in the South, be made within the established patterns of social relationships, 
which require separate educational institutions for whites and Negroes. We believe that 
pronouncements such as those of the Commission on the question of segregation jeopardize 
these efforts, impede progress, and threaten tragedy to the people of the South, both white 
and Negro. We recognize the high purpose and the theoretical idealism of the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations. But a doctrinaire position which ignores the facts of history and 
the realities of the present is not one that will contribute constructively to the solution of 
dificult problems of human relationships.” The four whose signatures followed were 
Arthur H. Compton, Douglas S. Freeman, Lewis W. Jones, and Goodrich C. White. 
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woman, who was denied admission to the law school in the state of Okla- 
homa. The Supreme Court of the United States decided that the state of 


Oklahoma better get ready now to offer her equal educational oppor- — 


tunities within the state. You may have noticed in the press that, in con- 


sequence of that decision, the authorities of the university there have de- | 


cided not to admit any freshmen to the class in February rather than ad- 
mit this one person. 


Mr. McConnett: There are some other evidences of discrimination | 


which ought to be mentioned here. What about the religious discrimina- 


tion which takes place, particularly, I should say, in professional educa- | 


tion? I understand that the actual number of Jewish students who have 
been admitted to medical schools has been decreasing in recent years. Is 
that true? 


Mr. Wirtu: It has been decreasing very abruptly, and it seems to me 
that it is a sign of the tightening of the barriers of discrimination which 
can be lifted only by the raising generally of this whole question of segre- 
gation and discrimination in education. 


Your Commission, I believe, by putting itself on record in favor of fair — 
educational practice acts and by making its grants contingent upon non- | 


discrimination, has taken a great step forward in that direction. But, of 
course, it will require public education generally in order to make equal- 
ity of opportunity irrespective of race and creed and color and national 
origin a reality in the United States. 


But even if we overcome these barriers and even if we have these re- | 
sources of which you speak, are we prepared to accept these resources? Let | 
us suppose that there are four and a half million people going to institu- 
tions of higher learning, what kind of education are we going to give | 


them? Are we satisfied with what we now give them? 


Mr. McGraru: A greatly different kind from what we have up to now, | 


I think. 


Mr. McConne rt: Yes; the first thing which we should realize is that it 
is the obligation of all educational institutions to make certain that all 
students—not just a few of them—whatever their special interests may be 
or whatever their occupation is to be—should have the opportunity to 
secure a good basic general education. I mean by that about what you 
would mean, McGrath—an education which will fit individuals as per- 
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sons and particularly as citizens to take an intelligent and responsible part 
in meeting the rather critical problems of our times.® 


Mr. McGratu: Do you think that the colleges have not done a very 
good job at that? 


Mr. McConneEt: They themselves, I believe, realize that much better 


5 “The crucial task of higher education today, therefore, is to provide a unified gen- 
eral education for American youth. Colleges must find the right relationship between spe- 
_cialized training on the one hand, aiming at a thousand different careers, and the transmis- 
sion of a common cultural heritage toward a common citizenship on the other.... 

“The purposes of general education should be understood in terms of performance, of 
behavior, not in terms of mastering particular bodies of knowledge. It is the task of gen- 
eral education to provide the kinds of learning and experience that will enable the student 
to attain certain basic outcomes, among them the following: 

“1. To develop for the regulation of one’s personal and civic life a code of behavior 
based on ethical principles consistent with democratic ideals.... 

“2. To participate actively as an informed and responsible citizen in solving the social, 

economic, and political problems of one’s community, State, and Nation. 

“3. To recognize the interdependence of the different peoples of the world and one’s 
personal responsibility for fostering international understanding and peace.... 

“4, To understand the common phenomena in one’s physical environment, to apply 
habits of scientific thought to both personal and civic problems, and to appreciate the im- 
plications of scientific discoveries for human welfare... . 

“5. To understand the ideas of others and to express one’s own effectively.... 

“6. To attain a satisfactory emotional and social adjustment.... 

“7, To maintain and improve his own health and to cooperate actively and intelligently 
in solving community health problems.... 

“8. To understand and enjoy literature, art, music, and other cultural activities as ex- 
pressions of personal and social experience, and to participate to some extent in some form 
of creative activity.... 

“9. To acquire the knowledge and attitudes basic to a satisfying family life... . 

“10. To choose a socially useful and personally satisfying vocation that will permit one 
to use to the full his particular interests and abilities. ... 

“11, To acquire and use the skills and habits involved in critical and constructive think- 
ing.... 

“The objectives of general education are not to be achieved by prescribing any single 
pattern of courses for all students. Seeking to gain common goals for all, general educa- 
tion nonetheless approaches these goals through different avenues of subject matter and 
experience. These avenues must be as numerous and varied as the wide differences among 
students. 

“Tf all students are to attain common goals, much experimentation with new types of 
courses and teaching materials will be required. Only as these are developed, appraised, 
and modified to meet the widely varied abilities and needs of students in a democracy can 
all attain common objectives.... 

“The effectiveness of any general education program will depend on the quality and 
attitudes of those who administer and teach it. Its success will be commensurate with the 
faculty members’ recognition of the importance of such instruction to society and their 
willingness to assume initiative and responsibility in reorganizing instruction and rearrang- 
ing the life of the institution to accomplish its objectives...” (op. cit., pp. 49-61). 
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programs of general education need to be devised. They have taken, as | 
matter of fact, as you know, pretty sharp inventory of their aims and pra} 
tices lately and have concluded that they have emphasized too often thi 
specialists’ concerns. This is true even of the liberal arts colleges. This hay 
been true almost to the exclusion of the needs of citizens. ' 


Mr. Wirtu: Is there not something besides the general education)) 
After all, we do have to train people who are skilled in the arts and thy 
professions as well and who can transmit these arts to the next generatio)) 
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and who can practice these for the welfare of all. What about the rela- 
sionship of that professional and special education to the general educa- 
tion which you—and I think rightly—say ought to be the foundation of 
all education? 


Mr. McGratu: The relationship is very close. I do not believe that 
chere is any necessary conflict between general and specialized education. 
{ should like to point out, however, that the American college and univer- 
sities have done a very much better job in professional and specialized 
education than in general education. Our doctors, I think, compare very 
favorably with the doctors in other parts of the world. Our lawyers and 
our dentists are preeminent. But the fact of the matter is that our profes- 
sional men are so highly specialized that they do not know how to use 
heir specialized talents for the good of everybody. 


Mr. Wirtu: That is, we need more professional talent—and particular- 
ly, let us say, in the Negro group, where the problems are so great that we 
have almost no talent trained to meet these problems. 


| Mr. McGratu: Quite right! 


Mr. Wirtu: But, when it comes to the question of vocational education, 
it seems to me that in general we do not need as much specialized educa- 
tion as we have been giving in the schools, because industry has changed. 
We do not need these skills to be given in the schools. They can be given 
in the industry itself. 


Mr. McGratu: The American Youth Commission, several years ago, 
showed that about 85 per cent of the occupations in the United States re- 
quire no intensive, specialized training which cannot be given better on 
the job than it can in an educational institution. 


Mr. McConnet: Let us take the field of engineering education as an 
example. It seems to me that there are two fundamental tendencies, both 
of which should be accelerated and encouraged. In the first place, for ex- 
ample, the engineers have decided that they have been specialized too 
much and that what they need is a broad, fundamental, professional back- 
ground. As a result there is now much more basic science and funda- 
mental mathematics in the new engineering curriculum. Furthermore, 
the engineering schools are realizing that their students need not only to 
be broadly trained engineers but that they need to be broadly trained in 
the arts of citizenship and in the arts of satisfactory human living. 
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Mr. McGratu: The same is true of the medical profession. The doctors 
are asking premedical students not to study too much chemistry, physicss 
mathematics, and the other sciences but rather to take a broad, genera: 
education, because they have discovered that the students who specializ 
in the sciences in the liberal arts college do not necessarily get the high 
grades in the medical school nor do they become the best practitioners. 


Mr. Wirtu: Do you think that our institutions of higher education 
the “mine run” of such institutions (and there are hundreds of therm 
throughout the country)—are prepared to give the kind of educatior 
about which we are talking and will justify these expenditures? | 

| 


Mr. McGratu: They are not very well prepared, and for a very definite 
reason. The teachers in these colleges have been prepared by the graduat 
schools of the universities, and the graduate schools have been primaril! 
concerned with the training of research workers and specialized practi 
tioners. 


Mr. McConnett: I take it that what you are saying is that if we wan 
liberally educated students, we must have a liberally educated faculty. 


Mr. McGratu: Exactly! 
Mr. Wirtu: And our faculties now are not generally liberally educate 


Mr. McConne tt: What does that mean with respect to the reorganiza 
tion of education and training in the graduate school? 


Mr. Wirt: It seems to me that the graduate schools have the respor 
sibility of training the teachers of the teachers of the teachers. That mean: 
that we have to begin there to inject some new ideas, some vision, anc 
some broadness of culture and some wisdom and statesmanship into th 
people who are doing this teacher-training. 


Mr. McGratu: And we must do more than those things. We must re 
quire in the graduate school some assumption of social responsibili 
That is what is involved in this problem. 


Mr. Wirt: And we need, also, of course, in order to carry that r 
sponsibility, the resources and the facilities which we do not now gener 
ally have. 


Mr. McGratu: Quite right! 


Mr. Wirtu: But if we go on from there, it seems to me then that wv 
can gradually disseminate throughout the country and through the var 
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ious institutions of higher learning and the colleges—particularly the jun- 
ior colleges—a kind of general education which will really use people’s 
maximum capacity and which will really make them useful partic- 
ipants in the social order. 


Mr. McConnet: Of course, we ought also to emphasize that this does 
not mean that everybody will get exactly the same kind of education. We 
may be moving toward the same general goals, but we must realize that 
different means of attaining those goals are relevant to the interests and 
to the capacities of different students. 


Mr. Wirtu: But there are some things which we need for all. All stu- 
dents need to have a knowledge of our heritage; all need to have the basic 
skills; all need to have a world outlook; all need to have critical capacities 
to approach the problems of life and conscience. 


Mr. McGratu: I would like to emphasize one thing which you said, 
Wirth. The President, in his letter which came to each member of the 
Commission when it began its work, asked us to give particular concern 
to education for international understanding and cooperation. 


Mr. McConne tt: And I think that the Commission was right in saying 
that, instead of doing all this indirectly, incidentally, and perhaps even 
haphazardly or instead of doing it for some students and not for others, 
we ought to do it directly and explicitly and that we ought to take eco- 
nomical means for providing that kind of education for the great body of 
students in all our colleges and universities. 


Mr. Wirtu: That means that we are going to have to attract the kind 
of teachers who can provide that kind of education. And that is going to 
cost a lot. It is going to take a lot more of our national resources than we 
now spend on education. 


Mr. McGrartu: It is going to mean some fundamental changes in the 
organization of these institutions, too. I doubt very much if the kind of 
thing we are talking about can be done in institutions with twenty, twen- 
ty-five, or thirty thousand students in them. 


Mr. Wirtu: Then, what do we do about these big institutions ? 


Mr. McGrartn: I am inclined to make a radical suggestion. I believe 
that in a big state university with from twenty to thirty thousand students 
the liberal arts college, for example, should be broken up something like 
the English pattern. I think that there should be separate colleges of five 
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or six hundred students who would live together, study together, and have 


a common social life. 


Mr. WirtH: How many people do you have on the campus of the | 


University of Minnesota, McConnell? 


Mr. McConnett: We have something like twenty-seven thousand 


students. I was shocked, the other day, to realize that on that one campus — 


we have more than one-third as many students as are now enrolled in all 
the universities cf England. That comparison really emphasizes that we 


are faced with a problem of mass education and that we have to do some- | 


thing about it. 


Mr. Wirtu: And I suppose that it is not any different in Iowa and the 
other places that you go to in your visits, McGrath. 


Mr. McGratu: It is a little different in Iowa only in that we have two 
state institutions and that we have only ten or twelve thousand students 
on each campus. That is also true in some other states. 


Mr. Wirt: That is true in Illinois, too, for example. 
Mr. McGratu: But ten thousand is still too many. 


Mr. McConne t:I have noticed, as the newspapers have picked up the 
content of the report of the Commission on Higher Education, that they 
seem to assume that we will have to take care of this greatly increased 
number of students which we are proposing in our present institutions. 
That, I think, is not so. In fact, I do not believe that it is possible. What 
the Commission really looks forward to is the establishment of a large 
number of community colleges which will be regional or local in charac- 
ter and in program. 


Mr. Wirt: And that means that we will make higher education ac- | 


cessible to people where they live at lesser cost than would otherwise be 
the case. 


Mr. McConnett: Actually the only way in which we can bring educa- | 


tion to that many people is by making it available to them on a decentral- 
ized plan. 


Mr. Wirtu: I would like to raise two other questions here. The first is 
what the educators themselves can do to bring about the changes which 
you think are necessary and which you believe will have to come about. 
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Mr. McGratH: We have already suggested some. The graduate 
schools, I believe, have to change their training programs for college 
teachers. But, more particularly, the educators have to engage in some 
good public relations work. The fact is that the educators have not been 
very vocal in telling the general public what their problems are. This de- 
mands a large-scale program of interpretation of higher education in 
America. 


Mr. McConnet: The public, too, has to recognize the fact that they 
are laymen in education. Although they have a remarkable stake in the 
whole enterprise, they really have to take advantage of the expertness of 
those who are making careful studies of the educational problem. 


Mr. Wirtu: “Laymen” you say, McConnell! I think that almost every- 
body listening to us thinks that he is an expert in education. You call 
attention to a fact which is very important. We must realize that teaching 
education is also a technical calling of a high order for which a great deal 
of preparation is required. 
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Mr. McConne vt: Right! But I should like to assign one more respor 

sibility to the educators themselves. They should constantly study thei 

product and the means to their purposes and try to bring to the people a 

this country a better-educated citizenry which is more adequate to th 

needs and possibilities of our own time. 


Mr. Wirtu: And it will be a difficult job to get the public to see tha 
the product of higher education has as great a significance for their lif 
and their welfare as has the product of an automobile factory or-of : 
sausage factory which can be more clearly seen. | 

Your experiences in Europe recently would show that, would they not 


McGrath? 


Mr. McGratu: That is quite right! The type of citizen we have de 
pends to a large extent upon what goes on in the colleges and universities 

We have not yet touched upon some of the recommendations whicl 
our Commission made to accomplish the goals about which we have bees 
talking.® 

Mr. Wirtu: What are some of them? 

8 The recommendations of the President’s Commission on Higher Education for ‘ ‘equa 


izing and expanding” individual educational opportunity are summarized in Volume II « 
their report as follows: 

“1, The first condition toward equality of opportunity for a college education can on! 
be satisfied when every qualified young person, irrespective of race, creed, color, sex, n: 
tional origin, or economic status is assured of the opportunity for a good high school educ: 
tion in an accredited institution. 

“Further to provide for a desirable flexibility on determining fitness for college entranc 
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Mr. McGratu: For example, we recommended a large number of 
eight-hundred-dollars-a-year scholarships to students who have ability but 
who do not have the money to go to college. In fact, we recommende 
that the government provide one hundred and twenty million dollars ir 
the next year. And we recommended that that sum be increased until 20 


there should be a general broadening of college entrance requirements over and beyond tha 
present customary unity course credits in academic subjects, through suitable supplements 
tary tests of intellectual ability. 

“Also, in order that the high school experience in terms of both educational and employ} 
ment opportunities may become most effective, there should be available adequate counsel! 
ing and guidance throughout the high school period. Only in this way will Americaa 
young people be aided effectively to select further opportunities for an education or fof 
work in line with their individual talents and potentialities. 

“Because economic inequalities at this level are so acute, some provision, presumab 
with Federal support, should be considered for grants-in-aid to individual needy student 
in their last 2 years of high school. 

“2, Following broadly the precedent set by the GI Bill, we recommend a Federal pal 
gram of scholarships in the form of grants-in-aid at the undergraduate level based primar) 
ily on individual need, available in all types of higher educational institutions. The indi 
vidual student should have a free choice nationally among approved institutions. The maxi 
mum amount of money available per undergraduate student per year should be $800) 
Methods of allocating this sum within the several States should be on a basis which take: 
account of the number of each State’s high school graduates and its total college age popu: 
lation. | 

“The Commission recommends that the amount federally appropriated for these grants- 
‘in-aid in 1948-49 should be a minimum of $120,000,000; increasing in the following 
years to provide scholarships for 20 percent of all nonyeteran students. 

“3. A Federally administered plan of fellowships for graduate study is recommendec 
in the amount of $1,500 per student per year, with 10,000 fellowship holders being ap: 
pointed in 1948-49, 20,000 in 1949-50, and 30,000 in 1950-51 to 1952-53 with a maxi. 
mum of 4 years to any individual student. The candidates should be selected on the basi: 
of a national competitive examination and the student should be free to make his owr 
choice of the institution he would attend. 

“4. This Commission recommends the elimination of tuition and other required studen 
fees in all publicly controlled colleges and universities for the thirteenth and fourteentt 
year; and a reduction beyond the fourteenth year, at least back to the level of 1938-35 
tuition and fees, in institutions in which they have been raised. 

“It voices the hope that other means besides further increases in tuitions can be founc 
to meet the operating expenses of privately controlled colleges. 

“5. This Commission is opposed to the continuance of college admissions policies whic 
result in discrimination against students on grounds of race, religion, color, sex, or nationa 
origin. And we urge an immediate and voluntary abandonment of discriminatory prac 
tices. 

“We recommend further, because of the slowness of voluntary action, that educator 
support in their respective States the passage of carefully drawn legislation designed t 
make equally applicable in all institutions of higher learning the removal of arbitrary dis 
criminatory practices in the carrying out of admissions policies. 

“Curtailment of admission of women college students, due to inadequacy of facilitie 
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per cent of the nonveteran students of appropriate ages be in college at 
public expense. 


Mr. Wirru: In addition to the scholarships, you are also suggesting pro- 
vision for fellowships. 


Mr. McGratu: We recommend fifteen hundred dollars a year for fel- 
lows. 


Mr. Wirtu: But what shall we do about the educational plant and the 
physical facilities for education? 


~ Mr. McConnett: It is perfectly clear, I think, that we are so deficient 
now in facilities of all kinds in higher education that not only must we 
provide for aid for students but we must also provide additional funds for 


and against their entrance on an equal footing into professional schools, must be coped 
with. 

“Tt is further desirable that State universities at the earliest possible moment remove all 
prohibitions against the acceptance of out-of-State students. 

“6. Legislation in those States which now require segregation of white and Negro stu- 
dents should be repealed at the earliest practicable moment. And as far as graduate and 
professional education for the Negro is concerned, provision should be made by the States 
which still require segregation to provide truly equal opportunity for qualified Negro stu- 
dents. 

“7, With respect to any and all provisions which are hereafter made to give effect to the 
several recommendations for Federal aid in the States, it should be an explicit requirement 
in the legislation appropriating Federal funds that they only be accorded to those institu- 
tions where discriminatory practices do not exist. Further, that, in States where legal segre- 
gation still prevails, provisions be made for the use of Federal monies equitably for all 
eligible individuals regardless of color, and for all institutions whether for Negroes or for 
whites. 

“8. It is important that curricular improvements assure that the first 2 college years 
shall be as stimulating and challenging as possible as one means of cutting down the high 
degree of student mortality which now prevails. 

“A further important feature of such a program will be adequate student counseling 
throughout the college experience on educational, vocational, and personal adjustments. 

“9, This Commission recommends, as an important element in equalization, the estab- 
lishment of free, public, community colleges which would offer courses in general edu- 
cation both terminal and having transfer value, vocational courses suitably related to local 
needs, and adult education programs of varied character. 

“Such a development of State systems of community colleges will create a need for far 
more community college teachers, the training of whom will require added and special 
facilities. 

“10. The Commission urges that institutions of higher education undertake the develop- 
ment of a more comprehensive program of adult education as one important way of help- 
ing to remove present inadequacies in education among adults” (Commission on Higher 
Education, Higher Education for American Democracy, Vol. Il: Equalizing and Expanding 
Individual Opportunity [Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1947], pp. 67— 
69). 
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the institutions themselves. I have already talked about the fact that we 
want community colleges established. That will mean additional support 
for education. But beyond that we are doing so poorly in what we are now 
trying to do in our present institutions that we must have more funds for 
the essential facilities. Some of these funds, it seems to me, will inevitably 
have to come from the federal government itself. 


Mr. Wirtu: And we must create a new generation of teachers. We 
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nust attract teachers by making their salaries and their standing in the 
community commensurate with the importance of their task. 


Mr. McGratu: I would like to return to a point which McConnell 

ade just a minute ago. The federal government will have to pay a good 
dart of this bill, but the President’s Commission stipulated that the gov- 
rnment not control local education. 


Mr. Wirtu: On the other hand, McGrath, if this federal money is to be 
pent, it must be spent only on the condition that there will be no discrim- 
nation against any section of the community. This is also a part of your 
ecommendation. 


Mr. McConne tt: That is right, and that should be explicitly stated in 
any act appropriating funds for this purpose. 


Mr. WirtH: Then higher education, we are agreed, is not a luxury 
good for America of 1948 but a great necessity. The United States has 
made greater strides in providing such opportunities than any other coun- 
try in the world, but we are also seriously deficient in many respects in 
which we could go ahead and blaze new frontiers. We have looked upon 
education as the high road to advancement in our society. This is no acci- 
dent. It is a part of our national heritage that all should be given the op- 
portunity to develop and to make our best contribution to society on the 
basis of ability and of their merit alone. 

Because we hold that education is a preeminent value in American life, 
we must be willing to make the sacrifices which are necessary to sustain 
it, to enhance it, and, by example, to make our democracy a symbol for the 
rest of the world. 
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What Do You Think? 


Do you support the goals of the President’s Commission on Higher Edu: 
cation? If we achieved these goals, what would be the consequences ta 
our society? What is the traditional American attitude on the importance 
of education? Are we making good on our ideal? How do we educate 
for democracy? Does it mean a college education for all who have th 
ability? 
What will it cost to have over four million students in colleges and uni4 
versities? Can we afford a program of higher education for all? Can w 
“afford not to afford” it? What should be the role of the federal govern 
ment? Of the states and communities? Of the private institutions? | 


What, in your opinion, is general education? What are its goals and aims?! 
Is the essence of liberal or general education to train the mind to form) 
sound judgments? Is it to liberate the human mind and spirit from fear, 
ignorance, and superstition? Is it to train citizens for democracy? Discuss. 


How do we judge between the varieties of liberal education? Do you think: 
that there is a common core of education which every person should! 
possess? What essentials would you include in a program of general edu-. 
cation? Do you think that the distinction between vocational and liberal) 
education is artificial? Do they have the same or different ends? | 


Can specialized education be reconciled with general education? What! 
do you consider the proper role of each in our American democracy? ' 
Do you think that they should be taught simultaneously? Or should gen- 
eral education precede specialized and professional education? | 


How much equality of opportunity exists in this country today for the 
education of all youths? How much limit on educational opportunity 
today is due to racial and religious discrimination? How much is due to 


high cost? 


What do you consider the proper means of remedying the barriers to 
educational opportunity? What are the recommendations of the Com- 
mission on Higher Education? Evaluate each in its effectiveness in meet- 
ing today’s barriers. What are the responsibilities of the educators in 
promoting higher education for all? What must be done in the graduate 
schools and in training teachers? What is the responsibility of the public? 
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